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Britain, but also partly, it is probable, to claim for themselves
a dignity such as they supposed belonged to Koinan em-
perors. A natural consequence was the assertion of the
king's exclusive prerogative of issuing money. "Let no
man have a moneyer except the king," appears among th.e
laws of Ethelred in 997.83 But it was long before the work
of minting was confined to one place immediately under the
supervision of royal officials. It would seem that moneyers
were allowed to establish themselves, or were employed at
intervals, in all important trading centres, though little is
known of their status or of the precise way in which the
coins got into circulation. It was the growing trade in the
towns, especially at the ports,84 which made a currency in-
creasingly necessary, and the minters in each town may be
regarded as primarily working to meet the needs of the
traders of that particular place. Indeed, it was so im-
possible to maintain the standard of quality and weight
unless the minting was done publicly in towns, under the
constant watch of the reeve, that it was enacted that it
should be carried on nowhere else on pain of death.85

So far England had only followed the same course of
development as the other countries of western Europe; but
from the tenth century onward it presented a striking con-
trast to them. In France, Germany, and Italy the right of
coinage was gained by all the more important princes and
cities; in England, the king's sole prerogative was never in
danger except during the anarchy of Stephen's reign. Then,
indeed, baronial mints appeared. The claim to strike their
own coin was justly rogarded by contemporaries as an en-
croachment on tho rights of sovereignty. But Henry II.
had no difficulty in putting an end to this "adulterine"
coinage;80 and it is to bo noticed that iho king's solo right
of regulating tho currency was aftorwayls asserted, not only